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This study aims to determine the attitudes of prospective teachers studying pedagogical formation 
education towards citizenship and citizenship education based on their gender, area of specialization, 
ethnicity and geographical area. This study explains the global implications of the concepts of 
citizenship, and citizenship education. A quantitative approach using questionnaire survey was 
adopted for this study. The sample of the study consists of 460 prospective teachers. They were 
selected from 1000 prospective teachers studying pedagogical formation education in 2016 to 2017 
academic year, with maximum variation sampling method. For data collection, patriotism attitude scale 
and patriotism education scale were used. Patriotism attitude scale involves "blind citizenship" and 
"constructive citizenship" while patriotism education scale involves a single dimension. The data 
collected were analysed with independent sample t test, one way Anova, least significant difference 
(LSD), Bonferonni, Dunnett’s C as well as mean, and standard deviation. The investigation revealed that 
there was a significant difference in the attitudes of the prospective teachers towards citizenship and 
citizenship education based on their area of specialization and ethnicity, but there was no difference in 
their attitude in relation to their gender and geographical location. In other words, the conclusion drawn 
is “gender” and “geographical area” variables did not play a crucial role in the formation of prospective 
teachers’ attitudes towards citizenship (either blind citizenship or constructive citizenship), and 
towards citizenship education; although “ethnicity” and “major” variables played an important role in 
their attitudes towards citizenship and citizenship education. On one hand, those who called 
themselves Kurds and those who called themselves Turks had different understanding of citizenship 
and citizenship education. On the other hand, those that participated in the pedagogical formation 
program from natural sciences departments and those that participated in the program from humanities 
departments had a distinct understanding about citizenship and citizenship education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Science, scientific attitudes, and scientific beliefs seem to 
be crucially effective in the formation of the lifestyles of 
modern societies as well as in forming their 


understanding of citizenship and citizenship education. 
Pepeler (2012) talks about “an education mentality” which 
primarily focuses on the technological and practical 
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efficacy of education. He contrasts it with an education 
policy in which thought exercises are of primary 
importance through which students gain some crucially 
positive attitudes and values that help them become 
responsible citizens in addition to gaining technological 
expertise, skills and knowledge required for their major 
education. This point will be evaluated later, hinting on 
the fact that the importance of the humanities has 
gradually decreased in modern education institutions due 
to some economical and practical concerns which make 
students and prospective teachers focus merely on the 
short-term consequences of education. 

Citizenship and Human Rights Education (CHRE) is 
one of the top, "indispensable" priorities of the modern 
society. Societies living in different geographical locations 
need to create better communication with other societies 
because of global requirements. The continuity of this 
communication in a healthy way can only be possible 
with a universal understanding of citizenship and human 
rights. For this reason, “citizenship” and “human rights” 
are among the most important junctive points through 
which modern societies can create their best international 
relations. This is what motivated us to investigate and 
interpret the prospective teachers’ attitudes towards 
citizenship and citizenship education. 

Citizenship and human rights are different yet 
complementary notions. As a notable universal 
application starting with Magna Charta, citizenship and 
human rights became an indispensable priority of almost 
all societies with its continuing development cycle in the 
form of published international declarations. To be 
specific, human rights and citizenship violations motivate 
societies to make use of effective sanctions including 
declaration of war, if not frequently. 

Therefore, to develop a modern society without 
violence, the confusion regarding citizenship and human 
rights needs to be clarified and put into effect by means 
of education. For this reason, the theoretical, scientific 
and applicative aspects of this process deserve careful 
attention and investigation. The number of researches on 
such an important topic is unfortunately very limited. It 
seems more clearer that the more importance we attach 
to citizenship and human rights in our education 
programs, both in terms of quality and quantity, the more 
optimistic and humane world we may hope for our 
prospective children. 

The concept of homeland signifies the country where 
one is born and raised or is where one feels attached to 
emotionally (Buyuk, 1986) or a place where common life 
and common ideals take place in such a way as to allow 
for individual definitions, abilities and forms of expression. 
People who share similar culture and ideals and who 
have the common bond of unity experience such a 
partnership in a specific piece of land. Homeland is 
defined as the place where this partnership takes place 
(Dogan, 2001). 

We can define the concept of homeland, which we also 
refer to as country today, as an area of sovereignty and a 


piece of land in its borders (Dogan, 2001). It is clear from 
the definition that this border is a piece of land including 
both underground and above ground, on which both 
aliens and citizens live, in which a series of rules are in 
place, to which citizens relate with the bond of 
citizenship. 

However, the concept of homeland in terms of quality 
has been understood and interpreted differently in the 
historical process. In other words, there are important 
differences between the modern and traditional 
definitions of homeland. These definitions may also differ 
from age to age, from society to society, and from culture 
to culture, depending on which understanding and 
practices of education and which forms of government 
are endorsed. 

In brief, "homeland" is where people are not only born 
and grown up, but also equipped with social values, 
where they acquire their national identities. Therefore, it 
is a sacred place where humans are praised for being a 
part of, honoured to serve and they are ready to make 
every sacrifice including facing death if necessary 
(Yilmaz, 2000). 


Citizen 

A citizen is synonym for a member of a nation (Buyuk, 
1986); a person who has civil and political rights, and 
suffrage in a state (Antonym of alien) (Buyuk, 1986). 
According to Harvey (1997), a citizen is a person that 
lives in a state, protected by law, has right to vote in 
elections, is able to understand responsibilities of a 
citizen protected by that law, pays taxes and accepts 
rights of others. According to Vural (2000), citizens are all 
people living in the same homeland and who are 
connected to the same state with the same bond of 
citizenship. All states determine who a citizen is with the 
law. In the Constitution of The Republic of Turkey, article 
66 says, "every person who is bonded to Turkish State 
with the bond of citizenship is Turk". 

Citizenship 

Today, the concept of citizenship is defined differently in 
different countries according to their social, cultural, 
economic and geo-political positions. However, as the 
world becomes a global village, it is inescapable that 
these definitions have some common reference points. 
While Balasubramanian (quoted: Rozemeijer, 2001: 16) 
defines citizenship as a person’s ability to contribute to 
the society's progress and development, Monoye 
(quoted: Rozemeijer, 2001: 16) defines it as relationships 
between people and the state. Therefore, it is a process 
that consists of mutual duties and responsibilities 
between the individual and the state. The nature of this 
process is determined by the state's culture, lifestyle, and 
political structure, geopolitical and economical features. 
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But those determinative features, especially with the help 
of the recent rapid changes and social relations seem to 
have turned into a universal feature. 


Meaning of citizenship education 

If we consider citizenship as a legal connection between 
a citizen and the state, citizenship education is a 
preparatory education activity for individuals to take part 
in this process. According to Davies (2000), citizenship or 
citizen education is the process of activities that fully 
prepare young people for their roles and responsibilities 
as citizens. 

The word citizenship implies "right" and "responsibility". 
When we say "right", what comes into mind is the right 
given to an individual by a certain society and when we 
say "responsibility", we remember the duties of an 
individual to a society or state. These two elements need 
to be considered together with the concept of citizenship. 
In democratic societies, “'right" and "responsibility" are 
discussed together; in fact, in those societies, rights have 
more priority. On the other hand, in societies without 
complete democratization, the aspect of duty is given 
more priority and concept of rights are kept in the dark 
(Kincal, 1998). 

In the report "Democracy Teaching and Citizenship 
Education in Schools" in 1998, citizenship education is 
defined as the act of educating individuals who know and 
act upon their duty as citizens at the same time; it is not 
only providing knowledge about citizenship and society 
but also teaching other developments, skills and insight 
to explain the large subjects like environmental 
education, development education and peace education 
(Davies, 2000). 

Keeping this in mind, "citizenship education" may be 
defined as a doctrine that gives information about the 
rights and duties of the individuals living in an organized 
society, the duties and responsibilities of the people to 
each other and their relations with various institutions and 
organizations in society (Nomer, 1983). Therefore, 
citizenship education is not only based on knowledge, but 
also focuses on the act of knowing the rights and duties 
of individuals within and outside the society. 

It is evident that, there is no such thing like freedom 
without any limits. Such kind of freedom is only partially 
feasible for a limited number of individuals in societies 
that are governed by dictators. This is contrary to the 
common principles of today's understanding. The 
intensity of human relations and globalization has made 
these kinds of practices almost impossible. Recently, 
because of those reasons many governments have had 
to leave their place to more democratic and liberal 
governments. It will be possible for all people to have 
equal rights and duties only through just usage of rights 
and duties. 

The state will gain more respect in an environment 


where separations and privileges are gradually erased. 
As a natural result of these developments, the concept of 
the state which is suspicious about its citizens will be 
abandoned; instead, a concept of state that trusts on its 
citizens will rise. 


Objectives of citizenship education 

Active citizenship education involves three main 
interrelated qualities. These are social and moral 
responsibility, social participation and political 
consciousness. To create this consciousness the 
following must occur: 

1. Helping young people understand their social and 
moral responsibilities towards each other and against 
authority. 

2. Creating opportunities for children to be active in 
school and the social environment. 

3. Teaching young people to understand how a broad 
political system works, helping them learn how they can 
function in such system by becoming active, critical and 
responsible citizens. These aspects are considered the 
necessary subjects in citizenship education (McGonigle, 
1999). 

Certainly, the duties and responsibilities of citizens are 
not just to abide by the law and to be respectful. Adopting 
the customs and traditions of the society, trying to protect 
them, and most importantly, to carry the culture of the 
society to the next generations are also required 
(Buyukkaragoz and Kesici, 1998). Because culture 
exhibits dynamic features, it is necessary for citizens to 
get education to be creative and especially to be 
adaptable to recent changes. Today, certain behaviours 
limited to a single culture are about to vanish. For this 
reason, one of the most important functions of education 
is its unifying power which is value-laden. 


Aspects of citizenship education 

The tribal culture in traditional societies has given way to 
universal culture, and traditional education has given its 
place to modern education; and antidemocratic 
governments have left their place to democratic 
governments. No longer lives the individual only in his 
own society but is almost intertwined with other societies. 
This requires active harmonization of individuals with the 
lifestyles of other societies. If democracy is based on 
personality rights, freedom of expression and thought, the 
content of the education system should always provide 
the young with these freedoms (Menter and Walker, 
2000 ). 

When we look at educational objectives, we observe 
that this covers areas such as individuals, society and 
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subjects (Tekin, 1984). We see that these dimensions 
cover firstly the individual, secondly the country and 
thirdly the world in which an individual lives with people 
from other countries (Kincal, 1998). 

Lynn gives the following explanation regarding this 
issue: "The goal of citizenship education in schools and 
colleges is to make individuals value the features of 
democratic participation, to ensure the rights and 
responsibilities at a high level and to make choices 
without the need for responsibility for their development 
within active citizenship awareness. Citizenship 
education involves learning and developing human rights 
and responsibilities: social and moral responsibilities, 
community involvement and politics. Citizenship gives 
students an effective role in society and the region, as 
well as knowledge, skills and understanding at national 
and international levels" (Davies, 2000). 

Citizenship is simply the fulfilment of the rights and 
obligations of the individual in the framework of law and 
certain principles. One of the main tasks of education is 
to help them socialize or, in other words, to make them 
sociable. Smith, Stanley and Shores (quoted, Fidan and 
Erden, 1993: 19) broadly define education as all social 
processes that influence the teaching of individual society 
standards, beliefs and ways of living. Citizenship is the 
resulting reflection of events that are much more 
extensive than these. 

Another important point in citizenship education is that 
it includes both national and international aspects. 
People get into relations with foreigners, travel with them, 
build family bonds with them, and interact with them 
through internet. Global citizenship requires being a part 
of a global community or living in confidence in different 
communities around the world. Oxfam (quoted: Harvey, 
1987) suggests that a global citizen should have the 
following characteristics: 

1. Being aware of the world and seeing their role as world 
citizens. 

2. Respect for different values. 

3. Being willing to build more equal and powerful peace in 
the world. 

4. Taking responsibility to make others active. 

According to Harvey (1997), citizenship education should 
have the following three features: 

1. Social and moral responsibility: To learn that both self- 
reliance, social and moral behavioural responsibilities 
belong to one group in the sense of authority. 

2. Learning to live with society: Learning to be helpful to 
their neighbours and in their lives. 

3. Political consciousness: To learn how to be influential 
in institutions, solving problems, democratic practices and 
in social, national, regional, and political contexts. 

Jones and Theresee (2001) argue that there are five 


main issues related to citizenship: 

1. Politic consciousness 

2. Rights 

3. Differences between duties and rights 

4. Interests in benefits of democratic values 

5. Citizen rights and public participation 

Again, referring to Crick (1998) report in the same article, 
it is said that the report focuses on three characteristics, 
and that these features emphasize unity in the formation 
of citizenship. These three characteristics are: Social and 
moral responsibilities, social participation and political 
consciousness. 


Purpose of the study 

The purpose of this study is to determine the attitudes of 
the prospective teachers towards citizenship and 
citizenship education depending on some variables, and 
to evaluate the concepts of citizenship and citizenship 
education. 


Sub problems of research 

The sub-problems that need to be answered in the 
framework of the problem described above are: 

Do prospective teachers’ attitudes towards citizenship 
and citizenship education differ according to: 

1. Their gender 

2. Their major 

3. Ethnicity 

4. Geographical area where they spend most of their 
lifetime? 


METHODOLOGY 

This section contains information about the model of the research, 
the population and sample, data collection tools, and data analysis. 

Research model 

Survey-type research model was used in this study because the 
aim of this research is to investigate the attitudes of prospective 
teachers studying pedagogical formation education to citizenship 
and citizenship education and to investigate relations with various 
variables. The survey model is a research approach used to 
describe past or existing situation as it exists (Karasar, 2005). 

Population and sampling of the study 

The population of the research consists of 1000 prospective 
teachers studying Pedagogical Formation Education in 2016 to 
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2017 academic year in Faculty of Education at Inonu University. 
They are from different undergraduate education departments like 
social sciences, natural sciences, theology, art, health etc. The 
maximum variation sampling method was used in the selection of 
the research sample. For this reason, the research sample was 
chosen to reflect the variables (sex, department, region, ethnicity 
etc.) of the study. 460 prospective teachers participated voluntarily 
in the research. 460 forms were returned from the questionnaire 
distributed. 51 forms were not used for analysis. These forms were 
removed during the process of checking the validity, reliability and 
normality of the study. A total of 409 forms were used for data 
analysis. 

Data collection tools 

The survey form used as a data collection tool in the research 
consists of three parts: 

1. Personal information form 

2. Patriotism attitude scale and 

3. Patriotism education scale. 


Personal information form 

In the personal information form used to determine the 
demographic characteristics of the potential teachers in the survey, 
the participants were asked about their gender, teaching areas, the 
way they describe themselves, and the geographical regions where 
they have spent most of their lives. 


Citizenship attitude scale 

This scale was adapted to Turkish by Yazici (2009) and Schatz et 
al. (Schatz (1999; quoted, Yazici, 2009)) which was developed to 
differentiate between blind and constructive patriotism and their 
relation to other social phenomena. The original scale was 
prepared by Schatz, Staub and Lavine with an appeal to the 
preliminary work of Schatz (1994). In the internal reliability analysis 
of the scale used in this study, the Cronbach's alpha coefficient was 
calculated as 78. To determine the structural validity of the scale, 
descriptive factor analysis and Varimax Rotation Method was used. 
In the reliability study, the number of factors is limited to two. In the 
factor analysis, blind patriotism items were collected under the first 
factor and constructive patriotic items were collected under the 
second factor. The Patriotism Attitude Scale consists of 20 items 
with a blind patriotic dimension of 12, and a constructive patriotic 
dimension of 8. The responses to the 5-point Likert-type scale are; 
"I strongly disagree”, "I disagree”, "Undecided", "I agree" and "I 
strongly agree". 


Citizenship education scale 

The scale developed by Yazici (2009) was used to measure the 
attitudes towards patriotism education. The one-dimensional scale 
aims to measure the general attitude of teachers towards patriotism 
education. There are 10 questions on the scale. The responses to 
the scale developed on 5-point Likert-type scale are; ”1 strongly 
disagree", "I disagree", "Undecided", "I agree" and "I strongly 
agree" 


Data analysis 

Data collected from the study are analysed with independent 
sample t test according to gender; while the data were analysed 


with one way Anova, LSD, Bonferonni, Dunnett’s C according to 
major, ethnicity and geographical area. Additionally, the mean, 
standard deviation is used for the analysis. 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

In this section, the results of the analysis of the attitudes 
of the prospective teachers towards citizenship and 
citizenship education based on their gender, department, 
ethnicity and geographical area are given. The findings 
are interpreted in accordance with the results of analysis. 

Does the attitude of the prospective teachers towards 
citizenship and citizenship education differ according 
to their genders? 

Independent sample t test was used to analyze the 
attitudes of prospective teachers towards citizenship and 
citizenship education according to gender. The results of 
the analysis are given in Table 1. Table 1 shows the 
attitudes of prospective teachers towards blind 
citizenship, constructive citizenship, and citizenship 
education. 

Based on the data, it is concluded that the differences 
between the sexes are not significant. However, when 
the average scores are examined, it is observed that the 
blind citizenship scores in both women and men are 
higher than the scores in other dimensions. This result 
shows that people are not much interrogative about the 
formation of citizenship attitudes. Blind citizenship scores 
x = 33.30 to 33.71, constructive citizenship scores x = 
30.85 to x = 30.88, and citizenship education attitude 
scores x = 29.61 x = 28.64. 

Does the attitude of the prospective teachers towards 
citizenship and citizenship education differ according 
to their majors? 

Variance analysis was conducted to determine the 
difference of attitude toward citizenship and citizenship 
education in accordance with the majors of prospective 
teachers. One Way Anova results are shown in Table 2. 
According to the One-Way ANOVA results, it was 
determined that there is a significant difference in the 
dimensions of constructive citizenship and citizenship 
education. Post hoc tests need to be performed to 
determine which groups differ between these two 
dimensions. It is necessary to first determine whether the 
distribution of variances is equal to decide which post hoc 
test is to be performed. So, the results of the levene test 
should be examined. The results of the Levene test are 
given in Table 3. 

Significant differences were found in the Citizenship 
Education dimension of the results of the Levene test. 
This result shows that the variances for the dimension 
constructive citizenship are equally distributed and the 
variances for the dimension citizenship education are not 
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Table 1. The independent samples t-test in terms of gender. 


Variable_Gender_N_Mean_SS_t_p 


Blind citizenship 

Male 

Female 

301 

108 

33.30 

33.71 

5.77 

5.94 

-0.619 

0.536 

Constructive citizenship 

Male 

Female 

301 

108 

30.88 

30.85 

4.24 

3.03 

0.064 

0.949 

Citizenship education 

Female 

Male 

301 

108 

28.64 

29.61 

4.25 

5.30 

-1.898 

0.058 


Df:407. 


Table 2. One way variance analyses scores according to prospective teachers’ majors. 


Variable 


Sum of squares 

df 

Mean square 

F 

Sig. 

Blind citizenship 

Between groups 

124.147 

5 

24.829 



Within groups 

13671.193 

403 

33.924 

0.732 

0.600 


Total 

13795.340 

408 

- 



Constructive citizenship 

Between groups 

270.999 

6126.389 

5 

403 

54.200 

15.202 

3.565 

0.004 

Within groups 

- 

- 


Total 

6397.389 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Between groups 

311.333 

5 

62.267 

3.056 

0.010 

Citizenship education 

Within groups 

8210.354 

403 

20.373 

- 

- 


Total 

8521.687 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Table 3. Test of homogeneity of 

variances. 




Variable 

Levene statistic 

dfl 

df2 

Sig. 

Constructive citizenship 

0.302 

5 

403 

0.911 

Citizenship education 

2.987 

5 

403 

0.012 


equally distributed. Least significant difference (LSD) test 
can be used to determine the difference between the 
groups in dimension of constructive citizenship. In the 
dimension of citizenship education, Dunnett’s C was used 
in the post hoc tests because the variances were not 
equally distributed (Table 4). 

According to Table 4, there were significant differences 
between the mean scores of the attitudes of the pre¬ 
service teachers' major they studied. The LSD test was 
used to determine which groups have significant 
differences in constructive citizenship dimension. The 
results of the analysis are given in Table 4. 

From the analysis of the results in the dimension of 
constructive citizenship attitude, the difference between 
the social sciences and natural sciences, the social 
sciences and the fine arts, the natural sciences and the 


health, the natural sciences, the theology and the natural 
sciences, and other fields are significant. Mean score of 
social sciences is highest in constructive citizenship. This 
can be considered as an expected result because the 
prospective teachers of social sciences are more 
knowledgeable and experienced about the citizenship. 

The Dunnett’s C test was used to determine which 
groups have significant differences in constructive 
citizenship dimension. From the analysis of the results in 
the dimension of citizenship education, there is a 
difference between fine art and theology, other major and 
theology. This result is quite significant. In social sciences 
where citizenship education is also related, it could be 
expected that attitude scores are higher than other 
groups. Citizenship attitude score was found to be very 
low in theology group. It can be argued that this situation 
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Table 4. Decriptive attitude scores according to prospective teachers’ major. 


Variable 


N 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

LSD 


Social Sciences 

148 

33.75 

5.84 



Natural Sciences 

68 

33.22 

6.12 



Health 

65 

33.24 

5.81 


Blind citizenship 

Theology 

41 

31.95 

5.12 



Fine Arts 

37 

33.67 

6.03 



Other Majors 

50 

33.92 

5.72 



Total 

409 

33.41 

5.81 



Social Sciences 

148 

31.65 

4.05 



Natural Sciences 

68 

29.33 

4.23 


Constructive 

citizenship 

Health 

65 

30.86 

3.49 

Social with Natural; Social with Fine 

Theology 

41 

31.19 

3.60 

Arts; Natural with Health; Natural with 

Fine Arts 

37 

30.21 

4.08 

Theology; Natural with Others 


Other Majors 

50 

30.88 

3.51 



Total 

409 

30.87 

3.95 



Social Sciences 

148 

28.52 

4.22 



Natural Sciences 

68 

29.23 

4.81 


Citizenship education 

Health 

Theology 

65 

41 

28.89 

27.12 

4.26 

3.29 

Fine Art with theology; Other Major 
with theology 


Fine Arts 

37 

30.75 

6.30 


Other Majors 

50 

29.62 

4.54 



Total 

409 

28.89 

4.57 



is caused by the understanding of citizenship depending 
on the religious values that the group has. As a result, it 
is possible to find similarities or differences in this work 
by examining the citizenship attitudes of other religions 
more extensively. 

Do prospective teachers’ attitudes towards 
citizenship and citizenship education differ according 
to their ethnicity? 

Variance analysis was conducted to determine the 
change of prospective teachers' attitudes toward 
citizenship and citizenship education according to their 
ethnicity. One Way Anova results are shown in Table 5. 

According to the One-Way ANOVA results, it was 
determined that there is a significant difference in the 
dimensions of blind citizenship. Post hoc tests need to be 
performed to determine which groups differ between 
these two dimensions. It is necessary to first determine 
whether the distribution of variances is equal to decide 
which post hoc test is to be performed. So, the results of 
the Levene test should be examined. The results of the 
Levene test are given in Table 6. 

Significant differences were not found in the blind 
citizenship dimension of the results of the levene test. 
This result shows that the variances for the dimension of 
blind citizenship are equally distributed. Bonferonni test 
can be used to determine the difference between the 


groups in dimension of blind citizenship (Table 7). As 
seen in Table 7, there are significant differences between 
the mean scores of the attitudes of the prospective 
teachers in dimension of blind citizenship according to 
their ethnicity. 

According to bonferroni test results, it was determined 
that the difference is between Turkish and Kurdish. From 
this, it was observed that the mean score of blind 
citizenship of those who call themselves Turkish is 
higher than the mean score of those who call themselves 
Kurdish (Turkish X = 34.02 and Kurdish X = 31.20). 

In other words, the group that calls themselves Kurdish 
has a more critical character than the group, regarded 
as Turkish, about the citizenship of the group. In addition, 
according to the mean scores of attitudes based on their 
ethnicity, it is observed that the blind citizenship average 
score (X - = 33.41) is higher than the constructive 
citizenship score (x = 30.87) and the constructive 
citizenship score is higher than the citizenship education 
mean score. 


Do prospective teachers’ attitudes towards 
citizenship and citizenship education differ according 
to geographical area where they spent most of their 
lifetime? 

Variance analysis was conducted to determine the 
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Table 5. Anova test results according to their ethnicity. 


Variable 


Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Blind citizenship 

Between groups 

462.208 

2 

231.104 

7.037 

0.001 

Within groups 

13333.132 

406 

32.840 

- 

- 


Total 

13795.340 

408 

- 

- 

- 

Constructive citizenship 

Between groups 

54.654 

2 

406 

27.327 

1.749 

0.175 

Within groups 

6342.734 

15.622 

- 

- 


Total 

6397.389 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Between groups 

6.102 

2 

3.051 

0.145 

0.865 

Citizenship education 

Within groups 

8515.585 

406 

20.974 

- 

- 


Total 

8521.687 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Table 6. Test of homogeneity of variances. 

Variable 

Levene Statistic dfl 

df2 

Sig. 

Blind citizenship 

1.518 2 

406 

0.220 

Table 7. Descriptive attitude scores according to their ethnicity. 


Variable 

N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Bonferroni 

Kurd 

71 

31.19 

6.15 


.. . . Turk 

292 

34.01 

5.71 


Blind citizenship _ , 

K Other 

46 

33.02 

5.10 

Kurd-Turk 

Total 

409 

33.41 

5.81 


Kurd 

71 

30.63 

4.53 


_ Turk 

292 

31.07 

3.85 


Constructive citizenship _ , 

Other 

46 

29.95 

3.54 

" 

Total 

409 

30.87 

3.95 


Kurd 

71 

28.87 

5.75 


. . . . . Turk 

292 

28.95 

4.36 


Citizenship education ^ , 

* Other 

46 

28.56 

3.83 

“ 

Total 

409 

28.89 

4.57 



change of prospective teachers’ attitudes toward 
citizenship and citizenship education according to 
geographical area where they spent most of their lifetime. 
One Way Anova results are shown in Table 8. According 
to the One Way Anova results, it was determined that 
there is no significant difference in the dimensions of 
blind citizenship, constructive citizenship and citizenship 
education. The mean scores range from X = 28.00 to X = 
34.15 as shown in Table 9. When attitude scores 
according to geographical regions are examined, it is 
observed that the highest attitude scores belong to the 
Mediterranean region in blind citizenship, central Anatolia 
region in constructive citizenship and Mediterranean 


regions in citizenship education. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The main concern of this study is twofold: to determine 
the attitudes of prospective teachers who participated in 
pedagogical formation education towards citizenship and 
citizenship education, and to evaluate the consequences 
with the aim of shedding light on understanding the 
nature of future orientation of education. 

The results of the empirical findings of this study 
provided us with the fact that perception of citizenship 
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Table 8. One way Anova test results according to geographical area where they spent most of their lifetime. 


Variable 


Sum of squares 

df 

Mean square 

F 

Sig. 


Between groups 

186.918 

4 

46.730 

1.387 

0.238 

Blind citizenship 

Within groups 

13608.422 

404 

33.684 

- 

- 


Total 

13795.340 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Between groups 

37.189 

4 

9.297 

0.591 

0.670 

Constructive citizenship 

Within groups 

6360.199 

404 

15.743 

- 

- 


Total 

6397.389 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Between groups 

80.199 

4 

20.050 

0.960 

0.430 

Citizenship education 

Within groups 

8441.488 

404 

20.895 

- 

- 


Total 

8521.687 

408 

- 

- 

- 


Table 9. Descriptive attitude scores according to geographical area where they spent most of their lifetime. 


Variable 


N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 


Nature A 

281 

33.62 

5.96 


Southeast 

38 

33.13 

5.21 


Central Anatolia 

14 

30.64 

5.25 

B ind citizenshm 


Mediterranean 

40 

34.15 

5.60 


Marmara 

36 

32.33 

5.47 


Total 

409 

33.41 

5.81 


Nature A 

281 

30.97 

3.98 


Southeast 

38 

30.92 

3.08 

Constructive citizenship 

Central Anatolia 

14 

31.14 

3.13 

Mediterranean 

40 

30.85 

3.29 


Marmara 

36 

29.91 

5.38 


Total 

409 

30.87 

3.95 


Nature A 

281 

28.86 

4.34 


Southeast 

38 

28.39 

4.55 


Central Anatolia 

14 

28.00 

3.84 

CitizenshiD education 


Mediterranean 

40 

30.10 

4.62 


Marmara 

36 

28.72 

6.25 


Total 

409 

28.89 

4.57 


and citizenship education among teacher candidates are 
mostly formed and affected with their ethnic beliefs and 
fields of study, or majors. As for the first of these two 
variables, ethnicity seems to be significantly functional in 
prospective teachers’ understanding of citizenship and 
citizenship education. This is probably the result of a 
minority psychology. 

Keeping the fact that prospective teachers coming from 
ethnic minority have a different picture of citizenship and 
citizenship education is what future education programs 
should give priority to in preparing their young 
generations for a peaceful world. While citizenship and 
human rights in democracies, rights in developed 


societies and responsibilities in totalitarian societies are 
indispensable for each other, cultural and educational 
backgrounds of societies seem to have been shaping 
their putting into practice of these crucial concepts. 

As for the second variable, major or main field of study 
of prospective teachers seems to be functional in their 
understanding of citizenship and citizenship education. 
The results of the investigation show us that the 
differences between the mean scores of attitudes of blind 
citizenship, constructive citizenship and citizenship 
education for the prospective teachers were not 
significant. However, a difference of attitude was 
observed between the average scores of the attitudes of 
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the candidate according to their majors, or fields of study. 

To be specific, the difference between the social 
sciences and the natural sciences, the social sciences 
and the fine arts, the digital sciences and the health, the 
natural sciences, the theology and the natural sciences, 
and other fields are significant. In social sciences attitude 
scores are higher than all the other groups, while 
citizenship attitude score is very low in theology group. 
This is a result of their religious world view from a first 
impression. However, the more important point here is to 
understand the impact of religion on prospective 
teachers’ understanding of citizenship. 

The findings of the study lead us to thinking that value¬ 
laden concepts such as citizenship and citizenship 
education need to be based on a universal and a 
philosophical understanding which is free from 
departmental and ethnical presumptions and prejudices 
in educational process. Global peace of the world seems 
to be dependent upon universally accepted beliefs in the 
final analysis. 

Nowadays, universities all over the world seem to be 
giving the priority to practical and economical aspects of 
education. This involves providing students with technical 
expertise, and skills regarding their field of study, ignoring 
the significance of the project of making them sensitive 
and responsible citizens. Promoting and developing the 
humanities, or social sciences departments might be 
helpful in this regard. In other words, the departments 
and fields of studies focused on developing our humane 
values need to be revitalized in education process. 

In sum, the social structure which is formed not only by 
the expectations of teacher candidates but also by the 
expectations of all groups that constitute the society 
needs special attention and deliberation. That the laws 
are shaped such as to meet the expectations of every 
member of society is another crucial point. There is no 
doubt that the educational activities need be carried out 
in accordance with rational, universal and culture- 
independent values and beliefs. This seems to be 
indispensable in creation of universal citizens. 

The possibility that prospective teachers are the 
intermediate stuff in transmitting technical, and 
professional knowledge and skills to new generations 
seems to be a great threat to the future formation of 
educational process. While the educational institutions 
are providing the prospective teachers with the necessary 
equipment they should not take the risk of setting aside 
the humane values that make professional and technical 
acquisitions meaningful in the final analysis. All technical 
and technological achievements of educational process 
need to be subjected to a universal and humanitarian 
understanding of citizenship. 
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